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DFATH OF THE CHRISTIAN WARRIOR, 


BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


Original. 


They led the warrior to his couch, 
And calmly laid him down,— 
They smoothed the pillow for his head, 
That soon should wear the crown 
Of fadeless light, prepared for him 
In the biest land above, 
Where those his labors here had saved, 
Shout their Redeemer’s love. 


The armour of his hallowed faith, 
Still shone upon his form— 

Brilliant success had brightened it 
In many a battle storm. 

That armour was, in early youth, 
His panoply and pride, 

The gift of heavenly grace to him, 
By Heaven sanctified. 


‘He wore it when revilers raised 
Their impious voices high; 
It sheltered him in peril’s hour, 
In it he wished to die; 
?T were highest happiness to gain 
A death so nobly sought; 
The warrior’s hallowed shroud should be, 
The mail in which he fought. 


Glorious the Christian hero falls, 
From earthly fetters free, 

Beneath the ensign of the cross, 
Waving in victory. 

Behold him gazing on its folds! 
Anxious for his release, 

High hopes of heaven in his heart— 
His sainted death-shout, “peace.’* 


Go ask the scorning infidel, 
If his death-couch may be 

The heaven-lighted vestibule, 
Of immortality:— 

Ask if his dying cheek, the smile 
Of joyful hope may wear— 

If ere a heaven of bliss he gain, 
He may its glories share? 





* “Peace, peace,”’ were the last words of the Rev. Andrew Hemphill, of 
the Baltimore Conference, to whose memory the above verses are humbly 
useribed. 


TWO ERAS OF LIFE, 


BY W. N. M. 


Original. 


PART SECOND. 


And Azo spake: “But yesterday 
J sloried in a wife and son; 
That dream, this morning passed away.”"—Parisina. 





Speak to me 

For I have called on thee in the still night, 

Startled the slumbering birds from the hush’d beughs, 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly-echoed name, 

Which answered me—many things answered me— 
Spirits and men—but rhou wert silent all; 

Yet speak to me! I have out-wateh’d the stars 

And gazed o’er heaven in vain search of thee, 

Speak to me! [ have wandered o’er the earth 

And never found thy likcuess.— Manfred. 


We will now, with one long stride, step over an interval of 
— years, during which many changes had taken place. || were opened to receive them, while the ship underwent the | 
ar had reared his horrid head, blown his desolating breath || necessary repairs; an invitation to that effect having been sent 





at this time a wealthy man, his wife, Kathleen, had long since 
been “gathered to her fathers,” and slept beside the stranger 
lady, his little Kathleen, however, was still spared to cheer his 
old heart. Looney had also, “gone the way of all flesh;” poor 
| fellow, he was drowned, while engaged in the god-like effort 
of saving life. Our little hero, Constantine, who had thus 
been called by his foster parents, had grown to avery hand- 
some youth, but alas for romance, as facts must be stated, un- 
fortunately not a tall one; his education had not been neglec- 
|| ted, for Phadrig supposing that at some future day, he might | 
discover his father, had engaged at considerable expence, the | 
services of a gentleman, as tutor to his boys, meaning Con- | 
| stantine and Robert, Kathleen’s twin brother. Their progress 
|had been rapid, and by the advice of Mr. Clark, the tutor, | 
Phadrig was at the opening of this era, about to send them to 
New Haven, to complete their studies at “old Yale.” Constan. | 
tine had never been informed of his mother’s fate, and as he 
| had been taught to call Robert, brother he naturally seemed | 
|| himself Phadrig’s son, and an affection had sprung up be- | 
tween the boys, which grew with their growth and strength. , 
ened with their strength, as fervent as the loves of Jonathan | 
and David. Kathleen of course shared this holy feeling. They 
were two ventursome youths, and often would they take Pha- | 
drig’s little sloop, (we must still be allowed to call him by | 
|, that familiar name, for he was unchanged, although he had | 
“increased his store” and swelled it into wealth, his heart was 
the same, he was still Phadrig,) and accompanied by their tu- 
tor, start off on a fishing excursion, and be absent for days 
together. 











into the amusements that would naturally be sought after, by 
his fellow passengers.” Each succeeding day some new plan 
was adopted by the boys, to afford amusement to Phadrig’s 
guests, and as gunning and fishing appeared to create the 
most gratification, they of course, became the orders of the 
day. 

The ship was finally repaired, and the captain, to return in 
some manner the unbounded hospitality exhibited by the Is- 
landers, issued invitations to a fancy ball. Of course Kath- 
| leen, Constantine and Robert, determined to gratify their cu- 
riosity, as it was the first of the kind, they ever had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing. Some little difficulty arose, in relation 
to the characters they would assume, which, however by mu- 
tual consent, was arranged by Kathleen, who proposed that 
Constantine should accompany her, in the character of a Gre- 
cian girl, while Robert, was to eract an Italian brigand—his 
athletic form being well calculated for it. 





Kathifeen’s own little fingers were to prepare the costumes, 
and as Constantine’s unfortunate mother’s dress had been pre- 
served, and found by Kathleen while rummaging an old chest, 
for scraps, &c., to patch.up a “regular built robber’s dress” 
for Robert, she selected it for Constanstine, simply because it 
would need but little alteration. It cannot be expected, that 
the dresses were made in exact accordance with the native 
costume of the nations represented, for Kathleen had never 
seen either a Grecian girl, or an Italian brigand; her natural 
taste however, made up for all deficiencies; and she begged 
that due allowance should be made, for it was her coup d’ 
assai. The dresses were finished, and when dressed, aided 





Phadrig had long since abandoned his avoation of wrecker, 
but old habits clung to him; he still kept a little sloop, and it 
|| was his delight to go out in the storm, and render assistance | 

| 


weeks. °Tis unnecessary to speak of the distress of the wor- 
ithy old Phadrig, suffice it therefore to say, that he mourned 
them as dead, but mourned not as one without hope, for they 
had been reared in the fear and love of their Maker. 
|| return was hailed by all on the little Island with heartfelt joy, 


of his old heart, ordered 2 whole ox to be roasted, to comme- 
morate the event. They had gone before the gale, until they 
reached the northern coast of Cuba. Matanzas, being the 
| nearest port, they put in, obtained a supply of water and pro- 
visions, and after the storm had abated, returned to Key West. 
They were both good navigators, and the little sloop was al- 


| ways furnished with a quadrant, compass and chart. 
| 


to the distressed mariner. The boys as has been remarked | 
possessed the same adventursome spirits, and on one occasion, | 
|| when they had started out to be absent but a day, they were | 
blown off by a sudden gale, and were absent upwards of two | 


Their | 


| for they were much beloved, and Phadrig, in the joy and glee | 


by a profusion of ringlets, a large veil, and those little items 
necessarily attached to a woman’s toilet, Constantine looked 
like a veritable woman. The night at length arrived, and all 
things were prepared on board the ship, to receive the guests, 
she had been hauled out into the stream, and was fancifully 
decorated with flags, and brilliantly illuminated with varie- 
gated lights, that hung in graceful festoons from the yards, 
and rigging; blue and red lights were burnt at stated intervals, 
while rockets shot up in in the air, winging their fiery course, 
| until they were lost in myriads of little sparks, looking like 
so many heavenly lamps, falling from their bright spheres. 
|| Previous to going on board, our trio, after having gone through 
the important operation of dressing, entered our old friend 
|| Phadrig’s room to surprise him, and get his opinion, upon the 
\| taste, they had respectively exhibited, for though the old man 
|| knew of their intention to go, he had no notice whatever of 
| the characters they were to represent: he was apparently bu- 
|| sily engaged in the profitable employment of blowing incense 
|about the room, or in other words, he was smoking a pipe, 
|| which he seemed to enjoy amazingly. On their entrance he 





These preliminaries bring us more immediately to the 
| second era. 

| But a few days were to elapse, previous to the departure of 
‘the boys for Yale, when a large ship was discovered in the 
| offing, making signal for a pilot; one was soon on board, and 
she stood in. She proved to be the ship “Gcorge Washing- 
| ton,” from Charleston, bound to Pernambuco, having on board 
'a number of gentlemen passengers. She had sprung aleak, 
land put into Key West, to repair damages; an intimacy soon 
| sprung up, between them and Phadrig, whose hospitable doors, 








'| ceased walking, and starting back, uttered an exclammation 
of surprise, his pipe fell from his mouth, and was broken 
|| to pieces: it may perhaps be deemed superfluous to mention 
|| this little incident, but as a faithful chronicler it is my duty 
to notice all incidents, that will throw any light upon the plot, 
| our story. This to be sure was putting out a light, but the fall 
| of the pipe, caused a burst of merriment, and he, to save him- 
|self from the imputation of being frightened, at seeing such 
|| strange and unaccountable figures passing in solemn review 
| before him, suddenly remarked, “how close the resemblance— 
I wonder the likeness never struck me so forcibly before.” 
This remark being somewhat out of place excited much 


} 
| 
| 





over our country, and suddenly fled before the smiling face of || on board, immediately on her arrival. All, with the exception | surprise, for as has been intimated previously, the manner of 


“ace. Oar little island had grown into some importance; it 
W: f . 
4 no longer a naval depot, government having removed the 


|| of one gentleman, a Mr. De Valance, accepted the offer with 
|| pleasure, he declining on the score of “ill health, and lowness 


| Constantine’s debut upon the Island, had been kept locked 
|| within the old man’s bosom, he having concluded to keep it 


Station to Pensacola, but many settlers had arrived, and where i of spirits.” Our worthy Phadrig, visited him, and endeavor- I secret until the proper time should be for making the disclosure. 


Phadrig’s cabin o 
and a small town had 
Considerable, 


nce stood, a handsome house was erected, | ed to induce him to change his mind. Mr. De Valance, grate- \ Indeed upon the night in question he had been reflecting on 
grown up around it, whose trade was | fully returned thanks, but still declined, at the same time re- || the subject, and had just concluded that the proper time would 
Phadrig himself had been prosperous, and was |) marking that “his was a bereaved heart, that could not enter || be when Constantine had completed his education, for Phadrig 
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knew him to be proud, and feared that a premature dieclosure, | 
would cause him “Japhet” like, to start off immediately “in 
search of his father” and thus overthrow all his plans for the 
future advancement of the boy. Te therefore made no reply 
to their eager inquiries for an explanation, other than telling 
them that at some future time they should know all; “go now 
my children,” he added “and in your enjoyment forget not 
those principles I have endeavored to inculcate in your minds, 
but stop one moment, I have an additional ornament for you 
Constantine.” Thus saying he proceeded to his strong box, and 
taking thence the miniature of the unfortunate ledy, hung it 
around his neck, and gazing fondly, yet sadly on him, left the 
room, 

The company had assembled—here was seen a—but why 
attempt at this day to give a description of a fancy ball, they 
are doubtles familiar to all whose eyes will run over this tale 
of truth; a description could only be a repetition of what has 
been often said before, and would tire the reader; suffice it 
therefure to say, that there were some strange looking animals 
moving with no little grace in the mazy waltz, and “tripping 
on the light fantastic toc;” among the rest our trio shone as 
stars; they were soon recognized, and many jests were bandi- 
ed about, from mouth to mouth, at the expence of lady Con. 
stantine. At first he laughed with them, but at length becom. 
ing wearicd, and withal a little vexed, he descended into the 
cabin, with a determination to remain there, until Kathleen 
was ready toreturn to shore. As he entered he perecived Mr- 
De Valance, seated at the table reading, (it may be proper here 
to remark, that they had never met, save once before; and that, 
was for a few moments at the twilight hour.) The rustling 
of the silk attracted his attention, and he raised his cyes from 
the book, gave one long and earnest look, and shrieking “can 
the sea give up its dead,” fell prostrate on the floor. Constan- | 
tine raised him up, and called for assistance, for he had faint. |) 
ed: in a few moments consciousness was restored, and he mur- || 
mured, “my Florine, where art thou?” his eyes roving wildly | 
about, until they again fell upon our hero, (for such I suppose | 
he must be called,) then starting to his feet, he rushed to. | 


wards, and throwing his arms around him, exclaimed, “it is | 


my wife, my Florine, still alive to bless her almost broken- || 
hearted husband, how did youescape?” ‘This was all Hebrew || 
to Constantine, who supposing that the man was crazed, or | 
else had Jeagued with those on deck to torment him, cooly | 
disengaging himsclf told him, “he had better return to his 

book, or seck some one else upon whom to play his jests.” | 


| 

| 

Now this was rather rude on the part of Constantine, but he | 
| 





was vexed at what he thought, a continuation of a senseless 
joke, and must therefore be excused; he then quite indignantly ! 
tore off his veil and ringlets, and stood revealed the man. | 

The old gentleman’s amazement was if possible redoubled, | 
he gazed upon him, eagerly scanning every lincament of his | 


handsome face, and as he gazed, his bosom heaved, and tears | 


rolled down his care-worn cheeks, until at length finding ut-| 
terance, he exclaimed, “pardon me young gentleman, your 
extraordinary likeness to her, of whom I spoke, has caused 
the exhibition of feclings, that I did not suppose, would ever 
again exist in this bereaved heart.” Constantine felt that he || 
had wronged him, and approaching offered him his hand; as; 
he did so, the miniature case fell to the floor, the locket of the 
chain having by some means become unclasped. It had at- 
tracted Mr. De Valance’s notice, and he eagerly caught its 
and touched the spring, it opened, he pressed it to his lips and | 
heart, and cried “my own Florine,” then turning to Constan- 
tine, “where got you this? lives the original?” inquired he. | 
Constantine informed him, that “he knew nothing of the per- || 
son to whom he alluded, and he now saw the miniature for |! 
the first time, his father having hung it around his neck, as | 
he was about to come on board the ship.” i 
Mr. De Valance, again examined the case, and pressing 
another spring, thet had not been noticed by Phadrig, the back |, 
flew open, and discovered a miniature of himself, ’tis. true much 
alteration had taken place in his appearance, but the general, 
contour had been preserved, and all present recognized the| 
likeness. “These miniatures,” he solemnly exclaimed, “were | 
presented by me to my witt, on the day she left me in Per-| 
nambuco, about sixteen years ago, to visit her relations in’ 
Charleston. She embarked in the ship Hermoinc, which was 
lost, and as I was informed by one of the crew who clung to , 
a life buoy, and was picked up at sea three days afterwards, | 
that all on board perished, save himself. Life became a burthen | 
to me, and I immediately retired from business, burying my-| 
self in the solitude of the country, until about six months’ 
ago, when hearing that my aged mother was ill, and desired | 
once more tosee her sun, I visited Charleston for that pur- | 
pose; having performed the last and sad office of closing her | 
eyes, I again determined to return to my home, and was even |; 
now on my way there, and I feel that God in his great || 
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mercy has brought me here, to find you, my son, who left | We enter the little gate of this rustic cotnete 


me, a prattling babe,” thus saying he fell upon his neck, and | modestly adorned with an humble effort at seul; ak a 
ture, present. 
of immorlalj. 


SO Sweet even 


| 


wept, and kissed him. It was now Constantine’s turn to be | ing to our eyes the mystic symbols of hope and 
astonished, the words of Phadrig, recurred to him with much/ ty. There is something, to our imagination 
force, a new feeling sprang up within his ieart, and kindly | in that tasteful arrangment of the small hele of lab 
taking Mr. De Valance by the hand, he said, “come sir, Ict us| and sweet thorn, which overtops the neat white eiikececagte: 
go and sce my father, he alone can unravel this mystery.” | low fence, that we could gaze upon it for hours: haw 
The shore was soon gained, and Phadrig found, the circum- of romantic enthusiasm. We have passed the a 
stance that occured on board, related, and an explanation asked, | which many a_ body hath been borne, never to return : n 
if indeed he could give any. In the presenee of the captain, scenes of active life; and the city of the dead lics iliag: — 
and a few of his guests who were in the cabin, and had ac-|/eyes. The sunbeams fall upon sculptured headstone ee 
companied them on shore, Phadrig related the occurrences tablet—upon yon tall monument which is surround 
contained in the former ie As he concluded he took | ed railings—surmounted by a Roman urn, and 
Constantine by the hand, and leading him to Mr. De Va- | with heraldic bearing ‘scute : 
lance, with iseabiie tones he ares ora him, sir, he is | which peep forth a args 
yours, you will find him every thing a fond father can desire, 'sythe: the hourglass and the serpent. ; 
and though it sorely wounds my old heart to part from him, I | type of the regenerated soul, the Pho: 
thank my heavenly Master that‘l have lived to see this night. | es, and the lofty motto “Kesurgam.” That is the proud vault 
But little remains now to be told; Mr. De Valance feeling it | of the lords of the manor. Since its erection, im ne 
important that Phadrig’s views, in relation to Constantine, | head, venerable with the silver marks of age—reverend 
should be carried out, and being loth so soon to be separated | through its learning—endowed with wealth and power ws 
from his newly found son, abandoned his inteation of procee- ‘titles, has been deposited beneath that stone. Meny re er 
ding to Pernambuco, and accompanied the boys to New Ha- form, the delight and life of all around it—the light in - 
ven, where they both graduated, and are now distinguished | ancient baronial hall—the very impersonation of aay 
alike for learning and piety. | has been snatched away from the parental embrace, and iia 
Phadrig removed to Philadelphia, and lived to see his own |from this bright earth, to be conveyed to that lofty mauso- 
children both married, and happy in the enjoyment of affec. | loum;—the food of the carth-morm!—the vericst dust of the 
tionate companions, || ground! The good and the great—the oppressor and the bene. 
Bat, says some fair reader, here is a long rigmarole about | factor slumber beneath yon iron door, until the dr 
Phadrig and Constantine, and not a word of love. The rea- I shall awaken them from their last slumbers, to 
son, iny friend, is, that at the time these occurrances took count of their labors, at the final day. 
place, Key West could not hoast of many females, and it would But not alone upon the tall spire of that proud monument do 
have been contrary to all ideas of propriety, for Constantine to | the beams of the evening sun descend. ‘T'hey diffise them- 
“fall in love” with her whom be had always deemed his sister. | selves equally over the green mounds, sacred to the rest of the 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


and mossy 
ed by gild. 
almost covered 
» from amongst 
scull—and the 

And there is also the 
nix arising from its ash. 


ang a hoary 


ead trump 
give an ac- 


| humble villager, and over the unpretending tombs of lowlicr 
‘men, beautifully exemplifying the nervous language of scrip- 
| ture—“he sends his sun to shineupon the just and the unjust” 
—the dweller in palaces and the lowly cottage. 


SONG, 


BY M. 8s. LOVETT. 





Original. | A village churchyard is one of the most intcresting sights 
| that can be presented to my eyes. In so small a community 
as the village circle affords, each member has his proper 
weight in socicty; a most perfect union of tastes and sympa. 
||thies may be formed among the inhabitants of a sccluded 
; hamlet, which the throng and hurry of large towns will not 
Oh! part not yet—why may we not jadmit of. Each one has his peculiarity either of personal 
Each toileome care forget? 'merit or otherwise, which, when he descends into the grave 
From mem/’ry’s page each sorrow blot? Bie. uke : ° ™ wi) ae 
ind gust nam; gaat antiga. lis still borne in the minds of the survivors, W ho find pleasure 
|in recalling his virtues to mind, and in attaching fond recol- 
| lections of past companionship to the grave of their departed 
ifriend. Some tale is connected with every one of these me- 
‘morials of the frailty of human life, no matter how humble 
|or how unimportant they may appear in the eye of the world- 
g; and these recollections are cherished and kept alive in 
|the hearts of every inhabitant of the village. 
f . How beautifully fulls the shade of those few trees over yon 
THE vi LLAG — CHU p CHYARD. | grey entablature, seeming to kiss, in a _ and nitty em- 
| brace, the inscription thereupon sculptured! , How softly does 
_— ‘the hum of those bees, which are skimming from flower to 
| flower—now alighting upon the fragrant blossoms of the wild 
Sed hoc friman sentio, nisi in bonis amicitiam osse non posse. | thyme, ; and now sucking nutrition from the yellow cups of 
Cicero de Amicitia. || the dasies, fall upon the entranced ear, as they buzz along, 


| merrily eareering through the air with their honied loads: 
And even the placid rippling of yon little rivulet, as it winds 
Death sitting on your blood, when their fires visit us? lits way ch its bly bed, adds a fresh charm to the en- 
Will nothing wring you then, do you think? i] asst through oe peb y S 2 a5 io 
Humourous, Licutenant.—4ct 3. Sc.1. || raptured sense. All around denotes a happy serenity— a love- 
eres : pepe aie 
ly placidity, inviting our attention to the consideration oi— 





Air—“‘.4uld *lang syne.” 
The dew-drops shine on mooniit flowers, 
The breath of heaven is sw@eh 
Ol! part not yet;—although the hours 
Speed by on winged feet. 





Of life’s dull hours, why should we give 
So few to scenes like this? 

*Tis good philosophy to live 
Sometimes to present bliss. 


For death strides on with fearful powes;— 
With pall and plumes of jet— ii lin 
This is the only certain hour, | 
Oh! part not—part not yet. 








Original. 


D’ye know who dwells above, sir, 
And what they have prepared for men turned devils? 
Did you ne’er hear their thuader? start and tremble, 








Let us now descend from our too elevated porch, and enter 
the abode, sacred to the repose of the “just made perfect in | The silent, solemn shore, 
God.” What a lovely and tranquillising calm sheds itself’! Of that vast ocean, we, mmgsaell 80 5000. 
over the whole scene! Let us enter the lowly portals of that | But—behold! A train of moarners are scen slowly wind. 
abiding place which will recive into its quict bosom all genera- ! ing around that little stile, and are approaching, with solemn 
tions of men—which calmly outspreads its arms, to embrace the | and measured pace, the yard of graves. The venerable > 
worn-out and corruptible form when the emancipated spirit!’ tor, habited in his sacerdotal robes, and attended by his clerk, 
shall have soared aloft, to more congenial regions. Let us | issues from the church door, and advances to mect the mourn- 





gaze upon those last resting places where “the wicked cease | ful processian.~"But, mark—as they draw near with their sad 


from troubling, and where the weary are at rest”—where the | burthen, the indifference with which the hired attendants bear 
aching head reposes from its labors—where the master and, their load, and the hard nonchalance of manner which their 
the slave—the rich and the poor—the bond and the free, are | countenances display. Unmeet attendants for such a cere. 
made equal. What serenity scems to expand itsclf over our | mony! Yet—thcre is one—one, who amid the unfecling train 
minds as we contemplate scenes so aptly dedicated to the pur- | still exhibits tokens of unchanged love—of bereaved affection. 
poses of impressing our frail humanity with a due sense of | Habited in her dark mourning dress, and with her face cover- 
its own impotence and its own presumption. I love to medi- || ed by a thick veil, she slowly totters after the coffin which 
tate here amid the stillness of the sabbath eve; when all || seems to contain an object, dear at least to her soul. 

around is hushed, and the sounds of busy labor do not intrade|| They enter the lowly gate, aud the reverend et et 
themselves upon our contemplations; for ’tis in such a eal walking before the shell which enshrouds the dead relics © 
that we can learn to uplift our eyes in adoration—and are||hnmanity, commences to read those portions of the service 
certified of the presence of an all-sustaining and an all-em- || for the dead, which inspire such undefiable sensations of vogue 
bracing power. awe and powerful solemnity in the breasts of living mem 
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stom he had just committed to the earth, he invited me to 
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“Thanks! many thanks, kind sir, for this visit. But— 
|never let your lips disclose to mortal man the secrets of this 














ten 5 te those glorious effasions of piety—those poetic Same ‘time, it e exe cited my awe, provoked my curiosity to an 
nd addresses to the throne of the divine grace, we almost painful degree, knocked softly at the door of a misera- 
gem to loose, imperceptibly, all ties with the living, and} ble hovel, which was opened by an attendant, a wrinkled old ‘night. bg 

ip hold communion with the hovering spirit of the departed, |) woman, from whose face, time had erased every inviting linea- | I gave my word never to reveal these events; and promising 
Yo mortal W -ords are those pronounced over the grave. Dic-| ment, and had left only the traces of dark and unquencha. | to attend the burial on the morrow, departed through the 
ated DY Eternal wisdom—by fervent hope—by unshrinking | ble passion. } |snow for my parsonage. Never, until this evening, have I 
eof the great Truth, they inspire a feeling of im- “Ha! Mabel!” said the stranger, in a hollow whisper, as he | revealed the scenes of that awful night!” 








jee we eli 


and gra 





sonfidenc | x 3 P | ° P 
sorta in the soul—an assurance that we are not intended | grasped the arm of the old sibyl—“how goes it withher?” || The reverend minister sank back in his chair, apparently 
.» get the parts of mere puppets in the great theatre of the|| The withered beldame shook her head with a palsicd mo-) overpowered by the intensity of his emotions, but soon re- 
tion, as she replied— | gaining his equanimity, and collecting his thoughts, he pro- 


eel 


They nari the grave. The old sexton, _— a visage | “The dark hour has come upon her. If ye would see her | ceeded. 


alive, and weary the passing spirit with your ill-mumbled || “On the morrow, succecding those events, I committed to 





ae his siositiins receives aint i@aing upon his senso mass—in—in, son of my soul!—in, and look upon her for the || the grave, the remains of the unfortunate female, whose mel- 
“ service proceeds amid dead silence, broken only by the last time, ere she make a dainty meal for the fat grave! ancholy end I have just described. She was interred secretly 
he $ || ‘ 

4? at night. The coffin was borne to the grave by her son, and 





wf stifled sobs of that faithful woman—the dirt rattles upon |, Worm. 
vecofin lid, obscuring the coronet which glitters upon the So saying, she took a small taper from the chimney nook, | three ill-looking men, whose features were unknown to me. 


sien top of the shell, as though in bitter mockery of earthly and opening an inner door, we entered a smaller apartment, || || The only other attendant was the old woman before mention- 
ide The final benediction is pronounced—the mourners | Miserably destitute of the necessaries of life. Oh! what a} ed. When the ceremony had concluded, I departed from the 
| aoatt and there only remain the clergyman, who gazes in. | Scene was there presented to my eyes! On aw retched flock | churchyard, leaving the small group who had been present, 
yatly upon the grave, while his eyes fill with tears; and the bed, lay the wasted remains of a female form, which, even in | standing around the grave, in earnest consultation. 
‘ysexton, who pursues his toil with an air of great compo- the total prostration preceeding the rapid approach of death, || | Many months elapsed ere I met or heard of any member 
my all the while whistling a favorite air. still retained traces of having been once eminently beautiful. | of the party with whom I had become so mysteriously ac- 
J approached the venerable minister, much struck with the | Ihe light of the taper fell ful! upon the withered countenance | quainted. They had quitted the village as they had entered, 
imposing scene I had just witnessed, and found no difficulty of the old woman, who sceimed to be endeavoring to preserve | it; unnoticed, and unknown. ‘The whole affair was rapidly 
sengaging him in conversation. He carried on his part of | 2" apathetic and unmoved countenance; but a struggling | disappearing from my mind; when, one evening, as I was re- 
je dialogue with affability and ease; and,“ofi my requesting | quiver of the muscles, and an occasional anxious glance at|/ turning home very late, from a visit to a friend, in a distant 
{him to inform me of the name and history of the dead || he bedside, betokened a mind, but ill at ease. The stranger | part of——shire; I was passing over a wild heath when a 
rushed to the bedside—and falling upom his knees beside it! party of four horsemen passed me at full gallop, upon the 
groaned bitterly— | road. Shortly afterwards, I heard the sound of a carriage, 
“Oh! my mother!—reduced to such misery!—I could have | driving along in the opposite direction. Suddenly a scuffle 
borne it myself—but for you!”—a flood of tears impeded his) was heard: angry voices: the carriage stopped, and the dis- 
utterance. , charge ofa pistol shot struck upon my astonished ears. I 
I approached the bedside, and inviting all present to join) urged along my jaded animal to the top of speed, and, in round 
with me, commenced the reading of that beautiful form of) ing a curve of the road, the whole scene presented itself to 
worship, appointed by our church, for the consolation and sup- |) my eyes, by the light of a lantern, held by one of the actors. 
port of the dying. ‘The invalid listened with fervent atten-| A carriage and four stood in the centre of the road. A 
tion; joining in the prayers devoutly, and at the conclusion | postillion lay senseless under one of the horses, and a man, 
thanked me in the most ardent manner. She then beckoned to attired in a smock frock—his countenance hidden by a mask 
the stranger, who drew near her reverently. of black crape, and heavily armed, was engaged in tying the 
“Come hither, my beloved!’ she said feebly, as the stranger trembling driver to his box. Two others, in similar costumes 
bent over her bedside, and gazed upon _her pallid features with | were employed in rifling the carriage; and a noble looking 
“Come hith. man, the leader of the party wrapped in an ample vequelguen, 
and armed with sword and pistol, was busily occupied in 
scrutinising the countenance of a young gentleman, who lay 
upon the grass, expiring: a pistol shot having taken effect in 
the centre of his forehead, while the blood oozed slowly, in 
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mss the evening at the parsonage, as thesun had already gone 
down, and the dew commenced to fall heavily. I accompan. || 
ied him to his neat residence—a little white cottage, situated 
ina cheerful and ronfantic glen, around which certain evi-), 
dences of a classical and refined taste were very perceptible. 
Afew rare exotics ornamented the old fashioned bow win- 
dows of a small study to which the reverend gentleman led 
the way: and the little room itself was arranged with a pecu- 
liar degree of neatness, and an attention to comfort which 
semed to reflect the mind of the owner. His tortise shell 
eat lay on an old cushion at his feet, gatefully purring as she 
occasionally elevated her back and rubbed her head against 
the good parson’s hand, evidently seeking to splay an infi- 
tite degree of satisfaction in receiving his caresses, a dark agony of expression in his countenance. 
After tea had been duly admistered by an aged dame, | & child of my shame and of my joy! at whose birth I wept, 

tho seemed to perform the functions of housekeeper to the and over whom my heart now yearneth with a mother’s love! 
| —I will now impart to thee a secret, wrung from me by thy 


establishment, I urged the reverend gentleman to satisfy my | 


cariosity by relating to me the history of the deceased, in | devoted love; but which I had hoped never to reveal—which 
| I had trusted that the grave would have hidden forever; and , heavy crimson drops, from the ghastly wound. 


vhose fate I had taken so unaccountable an interest; and he | wee : sare : ‘ 

complied, to the best of my recollection, in the following | which harrows the soul within me, even while I recite it.| At teneiewet po Peeve em ~ besten see — 

terms:— Thou art of no mean extraction!—thou mayest rank thy blood ed up. One of the theives seized my bridle, and drew a pis- 
“It has been some years since I first saw the unfortunate | With the noblest in the land—although, by my sin, thou art tol from his belt, with a menacing air. The captain of the 

man, whose remains have been this evening, committed to the | branded —hearken, my child—thou mayest yet assume thy gang acvaneed, and raised his lanthorn to my face. Hescem- 

earth, in your presence. I was then a curate, employed by | Proper station in society. Learn, that thy father” —she sank ed to seen ans for he pushed the first man roughly wwe 

‘ieaged and reverend incumbent of this, and the neighbor- | back, exhausted. , | onl Sade ae Geant end Siew Kae, T otnged; net we 

ing parish, and had, but very recently, entered upon the dis-|| ‘Phe breath of the stranger came and went rapidly-—his | out fear, and he led me vg - body. n . 

charge of my parochial duties in this place. It was ona/ Ye flashed—his nostril dilated—his lip worked with irrepres-| “Perhaps, reverend sir, — he ny lineaments and 

stormy evening, late in the dreary month of November—the | The old woman drew near him, and laid ~~ i see” eae ss 

mow falling fast, and in heavy flakes, as I was preparing to | withered hand upon his shoulder. |, beheld—the stranger of the hovel! ; 

ire for the night, a loud ring at the parsonage bell, accom.|| “JOY of my eyes!” said she, ina hoarse whisper—“listen,| Horror seized on all my faculties. He let the light fall upon 

” | the face of the murdered youth, and turning to me, gloomily 


panied by a volley of fierce and impatient ejaculations, de 
he a ’ - i| — Laxde@ soll! 
manding entrance, called me to the door. I admitted my un- and stemly—thid—""Tis welt ‘You remember the scene in 


timely visitor, who appeared in the shape of the personage 
whose te le Tam about to relate. He threw aside his heavy 
travelling cloak, which encumbered his figure, and, raising | 
his fur cap, displayed to my eyes, one of the most awe-inspi- 
ting countenances that I have ever beheld. Never shall I for- | 





sible agony. 


and learn: 
The dying woman again motioned to her son. He inclin- 


ed his head respectfully towards her, as, in faint and broken that village. Perhaps you heard enough to convince you that 
|| my wrongs and injuries are great and manifold. Look on 


‘that corpse at your feet. It is the son of my father—Here is 
my first revenge—but it shall not be my last! Ifo! there! 
Francis Martin!” 

Two of the robhers approached, and he continued— 

“It grieves me, sir, to place you under restraint, inasmuch as 
I am under heavy obligations to you. But you must submit 
to be tied to one of these trees until the morrow. To-morrow 
I sail for a foreign land. Pursuit will be useless. Perchance 
you may hear of me again. Farewell—sir—recollect this is 


tones, she continued. 

“I, my son, am the deserted and dishonored victim of op- 

| pression: but, my destroyer—the father of my child!— Your 
ather—is rich, proud and powerful! He reveals in luxury, , 
getthe haggard look of despair which sate upon his hand- | | while his innocent victims starve in the most abject want! | 
sme and noble fuee. Want and priviation had written there, | Your father is !” the words becaine indistinct to my ear; 
inmarks too legible to decieve, a tale of direst suffering. | but, the stranger started back with distended eyes and pallid 
His tall form was bowed by premature old age, the evident | | countenance, his whole frame trembling with rage and agony. 
result of the deepest misery although he seemed to be, in reali- | | Suddenly, the death rattle choaked the utterance of the dying 
'y, quite youthful. | female: she sank back upon the pillow, and her spirit fled | . 
In answer to my request, as to what brought him here atso| away. The wrinkled crone gazed upon her for a moment; not my last revenge! Come, lads, to syne there,” 
unseasonable an hour of the night, he entreated me, in the | then, seizing the passive hand of the stranger she dragged | | The robbers obeyed his command. They bound = . 
most fervent manner, but in hoarse and broken tones, to ac.| him close to the bedside, and pointing to the inanimate corpse /neighboring tree, and fastened my horse seéurely. Then, 
‘ompany him to the bedside of a dying woman. I trust that | she exclaimed: | springing into the saddle, they dashed off, their horses’ hoofs 


Thave never shrunken from the exercise of my Christian and!) “The woof is woven!—the chain is parted! Son of my sounding heavily over the heath, and I was left alone with the 

Steg duties; but the dismal night—the indescribable | soul, hast thouheard? Light of my declining days, hast thou dead! a Bae 
the ela hour and the storm inspired within me; and | understood? _ ean ene, | As Dr. Franklin was once yer through the streets of 
trebly rey was nee of the stranger, made this visit seem | now remains?” | London, with spectacles on his nose; he accidentally jostled a 
ib ae a - to my feelings: still, the touching entreaties, || The stranger gazed upon her for a moment with a vacant porter, who was staggering along under an immense load, and 
ily dispersed tie of the unhappy being before me, speed-| and unmeaning glare: then, rushing to the lifeless form, he | who, in consequence, measured his length upon the pavement, 
Bysetious on or ge sensation, and i in company w ith my | seized the motionless and frozen hand, and as he gank upon) pyrden and all. ‘D—n your specks!’ shouted the fellow, as he 
ahaa Pat €,1 proceeded, at a rapid pace across the; his knees by the corpse—with a heavy groan, " grated be- | scrambled up with his luggage. ‘So much for wearing specks 
silage, mon which lay between the parsonage and the || tween his clenched teeth—“Revenge!—revenge! l'in the street,’ said a friend to the doctor, who was walking 
We soon | ‘The old woman advanced ¢ to me, where I stood transfixed | with him. ‘Yes,’ replied the philosopher, cooly wiping the 
reached the outskirts of our humble hamlet, and ‘with horror, and tapping me on the shoulder, whispered, as|| article in question, ‘but had it not been for my specks, he 


the 
stranger, the mystery of whose conduct, while at the | she led the way forth. l would have d—d my eyes.’ 











































































































THE MONUMENT 


THE INVALID'S REQUEST. 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 


I am now made to possess montlis of vanity, and wearisome nights are 
appointed to me. —Job. 


The inhabitants shall not say [ am sick.—Isaich. 


Oh think of me sometimes, sweet friends, 
Though mine is a sorrowful lot, 

You know not the sweetness that blends, 
With the thought that I am not forgot. 


Confin’d to a chamber of pain, 
Whence daylight is nearly shat out, 
In solitude left [ remain, 
Nor know what the world is about. 


Then think of me sometimes, sweet friends, 
Who bask in the sunshine of health, 
Which more to your happiness tends, 
Than luxury, beauty or wealth. 


*T will make you more thankful to Heav’n, 
Forbearing, and anxous to please, 

You know not how much God has giv’n, 
When he saves you the pangs of disease. 


Nor dream you what weariness clings 

Round th’ form when the nerves are unstrung, 
And sickness has shattered its springs, 

When life is yet cloudless and young. 


At midnight lone vigil I keep, 
While uy’ world is around me at rest, 
For ‘fortune smiles’* vainly for sleep, 
If by sickness the frame is opprest. 


Yet have I some moments of ease, 

Some blessings most precious and dear, - 
Affection with efforts to please, 

And sympathy ever are near. 


And when I can walk in the air, 
See nature with melody rife, 

Or to the sweet garden repair, 
°Tis quite an event in my life. 


When I list to the blackbird’s gay song, 
Or gaze on the beautiful sky, 

Or the stream as it murmurs along, 
There is no one so happy as I. 


And when (though not often indeed, 
I’m blest with this privilege now) 

I an able to to write or to read, 
There is not a cloud on my brow. 


«4nd then—oh immunity high! 

Which alas! when I might have enjoy’d, 
Was too often pass’d heedlessly by, 

Or by a wrong spirit alloy’d, 


To the temple of God to repair, 
it his alter devoutly to kneel;— 
Sweet friends, take my memory there, 
*T will kindle your fervor and zeal. 


Remember [ do not repine, 
In the hands of my Father I lie, 
To his will I the future resign, 
Contented to suffer or die: 


But you cannot imagine how dear, 
Midst the shadows which gather so thick, 
Is a glimpse of that bright sunny sphere, 
Whose “inhabitants say not I’m sick.’? 


I have thought on that beautiful verse, 
And felt what it painted was heav’n, 
Till away from the shroud and the hearse, 

And the coffin all terror was driv’n. 


Then think of me sometimes, sweet friends, 
And when this frail spirit has fled, 

And this form to corruption descends, 
Be some tears to my memory shed. 





DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





‘Hearts, which are now sad and comfortless, like broken harps, } ble realities and the airy temple, which the plastic hand of 
giving forth no music of affection, would shake off their the visionary raised, has become a stately edifice, resting y 
weight of distress. Eyes, that have long been filled with | the broad basis of truth. If the discovery of a new hic 
tears, would no longer weep, and voices, that have long been 1 phere was reserved for later times, it was also left for sicliees 
mournful would be tuned to joy. || ages to find out, hitherto unknown worlds of thought. Whi 
Could holy principles be established upon the throne of every the telescope has brought the planets within the sphere of 
| mind—could all men be induced to respect and love one ano- | man’s observation and thus introduced him into a region 
ther-—could every tongue and every hand be governed by | where, before he was a stranger, the spirit of sound investiga. 
‘righteousness, how different woald be the aspect of the human tion has made him, familiar with large portions of the intel. 
race? Instead of seeing armies mect upon the field of cor- | lectual economy. 
test to pour out each others blood, we should behold all men | Notwithstanding these unquestionable advancements in in- 
united under the banner of peace—and laboring to promote telligence, it is to be acknowledged, that man is yet but a 
‘the reign of harmony. Instead of witnessing strife and ani- child in knowledge. What -are his acquisitions compared 
'mosity, our visions would be gratified with the sight of indi- | with his.ignorance? After centuries of mental labor, after 
viduals, living in good understanding and studiously avoiding the trial of hundreds of experiments, after the expenditure of 
every cause of offence. § Instead of seeing families, rent by immense means and the endurance of many sacrifices and 
the Demon of discord—parents stretching the sceptre of an sufferings for the sake of truth, how little does he understang? 
unnatural tyranny over their offspring and brothers oppressing Surrounded with the glories of the present day, how scanty 
sisters, we should behold them, dwelling in the smile of God | is his information? As the darkeness of heathen barbarity, 
land basking in the warm sunlight of unalloyed pleasure. | rests upon by far the larger part of the globe, so does spirit- 
Where we now see prisons, we should gaze upon Christian | ual darkness rests upon the most of the empire of thought. 
‘temples. Where we now hear curses, we should listen to ben- | Man has but ascended to the small hills, that rise around the 
edictions. Where we now meet with ignorance and woe, | foot of the mountain. Far, far above him, is seen the Alpine 
we should meet with intelligence and bliss. Where there is summit, to which, he must climb, before his knowledge can 
jnow a destructive miasma, there would be a healthly and | be complete. 
‘invigorating atmosphere. | Humiliating fact! Is any thing better calculated to repress 


| 
| ness. It is this, that plants thornsin our way and renders, 
| life, so frequently, uncomfortable. Who can tell the amount | his attainments, let him think how much his ignorance over. 
} of agony, which is produced by unregulated feelings—the dis- | balances his enlightenment and the scorn, wherewith he looks 
‘satisfaction and torture that spring from passion, when, dis- || upon others, will depart from his countenance and he will be 
| contented with its natural place, it sweeps the elevated station || inclined to view them, at least, with a degree of toleration. 
‘of reason and hurls the rightful monarch trom his seat? Those — 
| secret burnings, that consume the very vitals of the soul— IMMORTALITY. 
| those vindictive resentments, that plunge the midnight dagger || Among the arguments, that sustain the doctrine of our im. 





'keep their subject, in a perpetual ferment and all those other | tion, of no inconsiderable force. All nature is a systein of 
| emotions, that convert the breast into a den of furies, what is || adaptation. No object is so grand—none so unimportant as 
| . . . 

‘their cause? What unlooses them and suffers them thus to /||to have nothing adapted to it. That same Being, who has 





|authority of virtue, how different would their operation be? | ears he has also placed us in a world of sound. If we have taste 
'Governed by it, passion would become a friend and instead || we have also the means of its gratification. Have we a con- 





|influence would be salutary and its effects, delightful. 
| It is the heart, that creates its own paradise. Surround hatred to tyranny and a love of country? ‘There are ever-re- 
‘a man with every blessing, let mammon pile on each || curring opportunities for their display. 

\side of him, its mountains of silver, let Fame pronounce his 
icharacter and weave a garland for his fair brow—let him have || great measure, in some particulars, it has not the least adapta. 
|the most amiable and respectable connexions, but what value || tion. While the eye has a wide panorama, over which it may 
| will they all be to him, if his heart be wicked? ‘The vicious- || roam, while the ear has every variety of sound to gratify it, 
‘ness of his nature will turn his light into darkness and make || while the taste lacks nothing to regale it, while all the social 
the voice of joy, a wail of sorrow. It will poison the streams || feelings have their appropriate objects, there are principies 
|of pleasure, affecting every object, ina manner, directly op- within us, that meet with no counterpart here. There ate 
' posite to the philosopher’s stone and changing gold into dust, || hopes, in the bosom, that earth is too poor to satisfy. ‘There 
| What a forcible evidence may be drawn from this fact in || are aspirations there, that fix not themselves upon the things of 
|support of the doctrine of God’s holiness? That he has, in ||a temporary duration. There is an ambition there, that over- 
‘our constitution, connected together virtue and pleasure—that || !eaps the boundaries of the present and seizes upon eternity 4s 
‘he has made our highest joys to result from purity of principle its proper realm. Are these demands to be unanswered? Are 
and our most acutepains to come from unsoundness of the moral || these painfully felt wants never to be supplied? Were thistheea 

| frame, is certainly most conclusive proof, that he esteems vir- | how strange would it be? All our physical and moral fe 
‘tue and hates vice. Had he written his love of holiness upon || ings having their several objects and yet, these noble desire 
|the wide scroll of the sky and engraved it, upon the broad | —these up-rising aspirations—these unearthly hopes, that can 
‘tablet of earth--had he caused nature’s ten thousand voices find nothing here for their gratification—these principles, that 
‘to proclaim it constantly and all her varied moods to indicate || ake us worthy of our station in the Universe, they are to 


|it, could they have more readily satisfied us, on this interest- | have nothing suitable for them. They are to torment us fos 
' 











‘of numbering health and happiness among its trophies, its science? Have we social feelings? Such is our situation, | 
that they are constantly in a state of exercise. Have wea | 





|ing subject? 


We wish nothing better for this earth, than the triumph of 





Rustic Glen. ivirtue. Let this be accomplished and our situation here will 


j be highly agreeable. Though our heavens might not be for- 
jever cloudless—though soft winds might not constantly blow 
'and gentle dews ever fall—though diseases might still mea- 
isurably prevail, yet the heart’s happiness would be vastly in- 
|ergased, and most of its miseries, banished. ‘Then, would all 
| things wear the aspect of May—all above would be beautiful 
Srisinat, | and all below would be lovely. Then, would the stains of sin 
— | be wiped away and religion fold, in its encircling arms, the 
VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS. | various nations of the globe. 
If virture were to obtain an entire ascendency over the |, - 

world, how much smaller would be the degree of misery? || LIMITED KNOWLEDGE OF MAN. 
How many wounds, that are now open would be speedily || Modern science has greatly enlarged the territory of 
healed? How many fountains of “Marah” would lose their | knowledge. What was once imperfect, it has improved— 
bitterness and become sweet? How many contentions would || what was once mysterious, it has made plain and what was 
cease and how many jealousies would be forced to depart || once hidden, it has revealed. That wildness of imagination 


* Balmy sleep, 
He like the world his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles.— Young. 
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from the bosom? Communities, which are now agitated, ||and vagueness of conjecture, which once characterized the | 


would then be calm. Homes, which are now scenes of disor- ' mental efforts of man, have been succeeded by the certainties 
der and madness, would be blessed with the tranquility of re- jof moral demonstration. The dim, indistinct forms, that once 
turning confidence and the pure radiance of perfect love: || floated before the inward eye, have been changed into palpa- 





||a time and then sink into annihilation! Can it be possible? 
If it be true, that consistency‘runs through all the works of 
God, if it be true, that where he gives feelings, he gives ob- 
| jects where he implants talents, he opens a theatre for their 

exercise, can we doubt, that as we have these emotions, they 
| will assuredly be met, with their corresponding realities 
What, though there be nothing here to satisfy them! What, 
though neither the honors of Fame nor the rewards of Lear 
ing nor the possession of wealth can still their ever-sounding 
voice! What, though death come upon upon us ere they at 
| gratified! Beyond the horizon, that rises like a wall around 
us, there is a land, where, trifles do not mock and phantoms 
|| do not deceive the trusting spirit—where the powers, that 
‘nothing here can develope will be expanded—where the in- 
'| ward eye will gaze upon new beauties and the inward taste 
‘| will feast upon new glories forever. A. Ae Le 


| 
| A visionary of the name of Coppett is endeavoring to ei 
cure means in France and England for the purpose construct 
ing a tunnell under the sea from Dover to Calais, and seg 
ducing from one end the other cast iron pipes 18 feet 0 


ameter. 


















































































‘feed upon the heart’s joy and peace? If they were under the || given us eyes, has also given us light. If he has formed our — 


Conformed, though this world be to our mental frames, in a | 


Ray 


The want of virtue is the most fruitful source of unhappi- | the swellings of pride and keep us, in our proper condition? 4 
Let the haughty philosopher remember the insignificance of | 


or blast an uninjured reputation—those dark jealousies, that | mortality, there is one, drawn from the principle of adapta. © 
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EFFUSIONS UF AN ENTHUSIAST. 
No. II. 


Original. 


TO A BEAUTIFUL LADY. 


Yes! Lady, thou art very fair, 
And I could look on thee, 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





I am far from attempting to draw a comparison between 
the works of sir Peter Lely and sir Godfrey Kudler, and those 
of this self-taught American artist. The following remark is 
merely illustrative of his peculiar excellence. 
painting some one particular feature, such as the eyes, mouth 
or any other, with a view to render it of a more striking char- 





And half forget my own despair, 
And darker destiny. 


Bright are thine eyes of azure hue, 
With hope’s soft lustre now,-- 

And lovely in the gazer’s view, 
Thy white and placid brow. 


Those lips so smiling when they speak, 
Those flowing curls of gold, 

And the rich blush‘upon thy cheek 
Each hour new charms unfold.— | 


Methinks thine is a brilliant fate, 
Thou fair and lovely one! 

That hope and joy upon thee wait, 
And shall, till life is done. 








What though from out those tender eyes, 
No ray of genius flashes, 

Far dearer is the love that lies, 
Beneath their silken lashes. 


And genius is a fatal dower 
With all its gorgeous schemes, | 
For thine, oh Beauty, is the power | 
Of which it vainly dreams. | 

| 


Then smile as thou art wont to do, 
And clasp thy fairy hands, 

As joys successive meet thy view, 
And wait thy glad commands. 


Pass on, thou beautiful and gay, 
With airy, graceful form;— 

Oh be thy life a summer’s day 
Ungloomed by cloud or storm. 


While she who gazes on thee now, 
Upon whose mournful face, 

Nor intellect nor beauty’s glow, 
Hath left a softening grace,— 


Turns slow and wearily aside, 
To seek some lonely spot 
Unknown to fame, of hope denied, 
Uncherished and forgot. 





THE FINE ARTS, 


Original. 


Messrs Editors,—Having had an opportunity, during sev. | 


eral years, in my visits to England, of inspecting many paint- || 
ings by the best London artists, and having, also, conversed i 
much with the painters upon the principles of the art, and | 
having read the best authors, I have acquired a considerable | 
degree of interest in the progress of the arts on this side of 
the Atlantic. 
and am, therefore, not under any temptation to be partial in | 
the following remarks. 

Having heard the portraits of Mr. Wart er frequently spoken | 
of by several persons, who had access to his painting-rooms | 
in west Fayette-street, I made up my mind to intrude upon his | 
study, and judge for myself. He was mentioned to me, as a | 
native of Wilmington, Delaware, a plain, unassuming man, | 
and a self-taught artist, who has acquired his practical skill 
by a constant fidelity in following nature. I found him as he 
had been described to me, wholly devoid of pretention, of a| 
threwd intelligent aspect, and more pleased to listen than to | 
speak. What he says is dictated by good sense, but his power 
lies in his pencil, not in his tongue. 

I must confess, from my having heard that he has brought up | 
a family, and that he had effected this solely by incessantly ply- | 
ing his pencil, I presumed that he had not much leisure to | 
cultivate the refinments of art. I was, therefore not prepared | 
for the degree of merit which I saw in his works. None of | 
his portraits, now on view, exceed a half-length, and it is very 


| patience. The head of Mr. John NcKim, is well drawn and 
colored of a mellow low tone, with a great look of nature; as 
‘is that of surgeon Eberhardt, a fine vencrable old gentleman- 
| His female heads have not as much force; they are, in general 
|of a clear pearly tint in the flesh, and of an agreeable charac- 


I have no personal intimacy with any artist, || 


acter, led the two celebrated masters above mentioned, into, 
| what painters term a manner, by which all their portraits lost 
|much of their individuality, and have a sort of family resem- 
‘blance. Even sir Thomas Lawrence, sometimes, but rarely, 
\fell into this manner. That eminent artist was, from his first 
|entrance into professional life, even in his boyhood, allowed to 
| excell in painting eyes. 
‘recorded Fuseli’s applause of that particular. But Fuseli was 


| too sound a critic to praise Lawrence for a part at the expence || 


|of the whole. An examination of sir Thomas’s portrait in his 
| memoirs, with that of the late Mr. Canning, and that of Camp- 
bell, the poet, will show so close a resemblance in the manage- 
|ment of the eyes, that the three might very easily be mista- 
| ken for brothers. 


|| Again, 1 observe that I have made the preceding remarks 


|not to institute a comparison, but to call attention more fully 
to the total absence of manner in the drawing, character and 
expression, of Wattle’s heads. His portraits are so identfied 
| with individual nature that they cannot be mistaken. This is 
ithe main essentail of a portrait. If a gentleman wants the 
| best likenesses, not to pay for a showy picture, with certain 
| executive merits, but in which the artist’s vicious manner pre- 
| vails, and but little resemblance of the sitters. When death 
has snatched away the original, of what importance or avail 





is the picture, if it do not remind the affectionate relatives of| 


|the lamented dead? 
| But the excellence of Wattle’s works, does not consist alone 
|in the unsophisticated fidelity with which he marks the fea- 


| tures; his coloring is, also, in general, a mellow following of 


jnature, There is nothing cold nor hard in his tints. lis 
|pale complexions are not claey, nor his florid fory, or of a 
staring red. His male heads of a warm sanguine hue, are 
|painted with much depth of color and harmony of tone, and 
ja union predominates. The effect of his pictures is broad 
and quiet, free from extravagance. There is no bravura in 
|his execution. His penciling is equally unobtrusive. The 
‘draperies are brushed in with breadth and freedom, the linea- 
ments of the countenances defined with lightness and truth. 


very striking merit, the face is one of high intellectual power, 
and manly expression. The half-length of col. Samuel D. 
Walker, is a fine military portrait; vigorously colored and 
painted, with firmness and decision. The hands are sketched 


Mrs. M. Jones is very pleasing, and of her husband very 
|much so; with an easy conversational expression. There are 
many more of both sexes, which merit particular notice, but I 
respect the limits of the Monument. — 

Pratt-st. Nov. 7, 1837. v 


BELLORI. 





INTERESTING PHENOMENON.—A scientific friend gives us tlze 
| following statement:— 

| ‘An excavation recently made for a well, at the corner of 
our city square, has disclosed an interesting phenomenon in the 
discharge of an unusual quantitity of carbonic acid gas, which 
is still exhibiting itself by a violent ebulition through the wa- 





difficult for the most experienced artists, to produce such va-!| ter, collected at the bottom. Aficr penctrating through the va- 
riety in the light, shadow and disposition, on a scries of busts || riousstrata of sand, clay and loam to the depth of sixteen or eight- 


or half-lengths, in the modern dress. 


This is obvious in the ||een feet, there was found a depusite of vegetable debris in 


splendid works of the most esteemed painters of the British | clay rendered dark by the vegetable matter—and beneath this, 


school. Every London exhibition abounds in examples. Wat- 
tle’s heads and half-lengths partake of this monotonous ap- 


|a stratum of bluish, adhesive and impervious clay. On pene- 
trating the latter deposit, the gas discharged itself with such 


pearance; but only in their technical disposition or attitudes. || force and abundance as instantly to preclude the possibility of 


Such is his acute discrimination of character, that the specta- | 
tor thinks not of the attitnde or manner in which the head is | 
disposed, or whether it be a three-quarter or front view, the 
eye is at once struck by the distinct individuality which 
marks the identity of every one. His pictures, ranged against | 


any further operations. The gas is very pure and concentra- 
ited as evinced by usual tests, causing an immediate and clear 
| precipitation of alkaline solutions.” 


| We saw several experiments tried in the above named well. 
\A lamp was let down and went out instantly. A turkey was 


The habit of 


Wiis, his florid biographer, has || 


likenesses of his wife and children, his object is to obtain the | 


in slightly; and that which rests on the back of the chair, in-| 
|volves a foreshortning sufficient to try the artist’s skill and | 


iter, where youth is in favor of the latter. Of these, that of 
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: NOTICE. 


Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, are requested to 
call at the office, No. 2, N. Calvert-street, and notify us of the same. In 
every instance of omission, it is the carrier’s fault, and not ours; we, there- 
fore, hope our subscribers will comply with the above request, for unless 
they do, it will be impossible to correct.any mistakes that may occur in 
serving the paper. 

We are still able to furnish new subscribers with the back numbers of 
| the Monument, from the commencement of the present volume, and shali 
| be very happy to receive orders to this effect. 
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BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1837. 


American InstituTions.—It is somewhat to be wondered at 
| that in this age of enlightenment and in this country, there 
, should live men who can coolly and calmly predict the down- 
| fall of the American government and the total overthrow of 
|all her matchless institutions. We cannot discover any cor- 
|, rect data upon which such extravagant predictions may be 
| based, and we think we may not be wide of the mark when we 
| say, that the individual who calculates the destruction of the 
| American government at any period however remote, is a po- 
| litical madman, made so by an undue indulgence in that 
wickedest of all feelings, party resentment; like the lunatic 
who conceived a violent hatred for the moon, after spending 
months in gnashing his teeth at the beautiful luminary and 
cursing her in unmeasured terms, to gratify his dislike, still 
| further he prophesied and promulged the discovery extensive- 
ly among his friends, that she should fall from her orbit and 
become a common cartwheel, upon the earth. Not less ignor- 
ance and infatuation does the political maniac exhibit, who 
has indulged his party animosity, until he can promise him. 
self and exult in the prospect, that the institutions of his coun. 
| try cannot stand, but will be subverted and destroyed. Poor 
foolish man belong he to whichsoever of the parties he may. 
|| he is unworthy of the confidence of his fellow citizens, for 
| such men as he would without doubt lend their aid to the con- 
|| summation of such unholy conceptions. 

|| There is no danger of the overthrow of our institutions. 
'| The enlightenment of the human mind will bring about the 
|corresponding measure of its freedom. Knowledge is upon 
|the winds, it is winging its course to every hamlct upon our 














Of his male portraits that of the Rev. John Duncan, is of| continent; the people wil! become informed, and in this will 


| be found the safeguard of our system and of every free institu. 
|| tion we have established. Our system suits the intelligent 
mind, in it, there may exist some oppressive regulations, but 
| these may be changed, right they should be, but the fabric itself 
is as firmas the lofty mountains that divide the upper air from 
Maine to Mexico, nor shall human arm nor hand infernal 
uproot its deep foundation. ; 
|| ‘The same power that directed Christopher Columbus to 
|| these shores,—that guided the pilgrim fathers to their wilder- 
|| ness home, and supported Washington and his compatriots 
through a difficult and dangerous revolution, will uphold the 
free government of our country, and be the rulers Whigs or 
|| Democrats, and thejruled White, African or Indian, the same 
| inscrutable providence will be at the helm, and while petty 
|| feuds and factions may for the time divide, they never can 
destroy. As civilized and enlightened men we should guard 
|, our feelings, and moderate our conversation upon political 
| subjects, and above all we should eschew the man who can 
|| heartlessly predict and pray for the subversion of all that is 
| dear to the Amcrican heart. 
| The career of our Union is onward; that which has been 
||cemented by the blood of our forefathers, whose dust has 
| mingled with the soil we inhcrit from them, will be perpetua- 
ted; generations yct to coine will receive it and hand it on- 
|| ward. Millions of the free in future distant ages, shall behold 
‘our dark brown eagle plume his wings and soar aloft as he 
|| does now, and in his beak he shall proudly bear the matchless 
'| word, the eternal talisman of Liberty, Unton it is now—Union 
|, it shall remain, and the “home of the free” shall flourish be- 
|| neath it. 











| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


|| AMERICAN MONTHLY.—This magazine for November has 
|| been received. Its literary contents are as usual of a plea- 
|| sant and interesting character, the political papers are spirited 
'and will no doubt be found valuable to those whose views and 


| principles they advocate. 
|| Notice is given in this number that Dr. Bird has been 


the walls of his painting room, may be likened to a number | let down. It fell over in an instant, apparently Jifeless—was } prevented by other engagements from participating in the edi- 


of persons standing near each other, where eyes being direc- | 
ted to one and the same object, their countenances each pre-| 
‘ent one general outline, but at the same time, show that vari- 
ety of feature and expression, in which nature ever abounds. 





|drawn up and recovered. A fire of shavings and tar in a ket- 
| tle was let down, it went out as quick as a lamp. A tarrapin 
‘on let down. His “nine lives could’nt stand it. It was a 


|*“killing business” for the whole of them.—Mobile Mer. Ado. 
ig 


torial supervision of the magazine and he, in cousequence 
withdraws his editorial responsibilities. Dr. Bird’s influence 
however, as well as his literary efforts, so for as may be con. 
sistent with his engagements, will be continued to the month 
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ly as heretofore. Of the abilities of the justly celebrated au-| Fonr weary years have fled away, since last that vacant chair | “Let us, my dear father,” she would ican 

f “Cal ” th n be but one opinion and such contri- || WS as a throne of joy to us, for thy glad form was there; || free at least for one year. Let us for th one") 
ore ona a blicati luabl é Those Jong and weary years have dim’d the freshuess of our youth, . S for that period sta 
butors would render any publication valuable. 


Say, “be 
HT te nd com. 
mitted by no engagement; we are buth young, myself extreme 


But tighten’d round our Joving hearts, their early tics of truth. 


see cerns ily so A peasant maide 
a : n would lay a Jong : 

: j || The sunny summer of our life hath lost its shining hue | . ger probation 
iN ockeR.—The issue for November is one of the | ost it g hue, upon her swain. D ' : 
Kaicaersocker.— The a } f read And sombre Autumn clouds have veil’d its morning’s azure blue; P eis 0 but ask Albert if I am not in the 

most interesting we have ever enjoyed the pleasure of read- | right? 


: 5 . I But yet for thee the heart’s young buds shall bloom ’mid winter drear, 
ing, and sustains handsomely the high reputation it has here-|| ‘pyat wither in their solitude, because thou art not here. 
i T ‘nickerbocker numbers a host of con-|) ° | assured her father i 3 : * 
tofore acquired. The Kni lented men on this side the Come to us, brother, o’er the wave, its pure white crest of foam tat +e — Pe %tied of her sentiments, frightened 
tributors, some of them the most talen ee ise é “|| Shall waft thee, like the wings of hope, back to thy native home; um into a suspicion of lurking affection having crept into her 
Atlantic, and residing as they do, in various sections of coun- | ‘The voices of familiar friends an answering unto thine bosom. 
try, some of them widely separated, we may expect to find in the | Shall whisper to thee through the winds, and lure thee o’er the brine. Affairs were at this crisis when Napoleon returned from 
pages of this magazine a tolerably fair pee of th The long, long nights are coming on, the time for mirth and song, Elba, and burst like the demon of war from a thunder. 
literary abilities of our countrymen. It is eminently worthy || [pe gathering round the household hearth of all the happy throng; upon the plains of France; and alf the warlike 
of support and should be creditably sustained by American | pice sees on oh aan clei. glad the year, arose and walled her in with veteran ong 
° > § ) 3 lone PsS—d fe a re. 
readers. T. A. Richards & Brother, agents. 


The appeal that she made to Albert, which ought to have 


cloud, 
and valorons 
, The returned 
hero lifted up his red right hand, and the united force of 
————— France rushed with him to battle. 


THE BROKEN MINIATURE. The regiment of our rivals was ordered to Belgium. After 


Scilla tee iain many entreaties from her father, Matilda at length consented 


; ee Two young officers belonging to the same regiment, aspired to sit for her miniature to an eminent artist; but upon th 
vy’ — ~ ” 

: : ry. The publisher in his prospec- | 5 6 “5 ’ i ‘ See sa A ~ e 
mesh A es our — Pipe aie ial i In | © the hand of the same young lady. We wil! conceal their re oe when it should be given to Horace, that 
tus says. 1c SOUTH, peculiarly re § — they were sti —— " a 

all x lle south of ret there are but two literary ey were still to hold themselves free. The miniature was 


| 
| 
SouTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER.—This monthly publication | 


purports to be the advocate of science as well as of literature, | 
and as a representative of Southern talent is ereditable to that | 











real names under those of Albert and Horace. Two youths 


5a Northward of that city, there are probably at /more noble never saw the untarnished colors of their country finished, the resemblance excellent, and the exultation and 
periodicals. Nort pes hy napa st. justified by the | W2Ve over their heads, or took more undaunted hearts into "Pre of Horace complete. He looked upon the possession 
feast twenty ive teens. aries Davee rit cee Pai the field, or purer forms, or a more polished address, into the of it, notwithstanding Matilda’s stipulation, as an earnest of 
wealth, the leisure, thenative talent oon eee se . the oe drawing room, iis happiness. He had the picture set most ostentatiously 
—_ pee ee ven asi ot laine at | Yet was there a marked difference in their characters, and. in the finest jewels, and constantly wore it on his person; and 
No, for in wealth, talents and en may gueuy <= | cach wore his virtnes so becomingly, and one of them, at least, his enemies say that he showed it with more freedom than 
denst an equality with our brethren. it ontneiied bis viewees becomingly also, that the maiden who the delicacy of his situation, with regard to Matilda, should 
The Southern literary messenger, if we except some poctry | ~ 5 ae have warranted, 
<6. eee . ality, contains in the general, | S°“ them both, was puzzled where to give the preference, and _ 

which is not ofa very eapeeianar onl ys aan con in tor. 800d, as it were, between two flowers of very opposite colors Albert made no complaint. He acknowledged the merits 
papers ot an interesting character; Bsc ai care| and perfumes, and yet each of equal beauty. | of his rival eagerly, the more eagerly as the rivalship was sus. 
ween eneesinagtannedtd cto re efi r cara bios Horace, who was the superior officer, was more command. | Pected. ‘The scene must now change. The action at Quitra 
in a present perusal but wortay of — ' e ae : al ing in his figure than, but not so beautiful as, Albert. Hor- Aras has taken place. The principal body of the British troops 
reference. Each number of the arte es y . | ene wud Gea cones Sivaalons; tek Allert anuhn with sates ee. | Brussels, and the news of the rapid advance of the 
— of supesseyal omnia size—price five aisle inten ‘| quence upon all subjects. If Horace did not claim the praise French is brought to Wellington; and the forces are before 
T. W. White proprietor, Richmond Va. | of being sentimental, nor Albert the fame of being jovial, Hor- break of day moving forward. But where is Horace? The 

—EEE column of troops to which he belongs is on the line of march, 


efore us (November) ‘ace laughed the most with less wit, and Albert was the most 
| but Alhert and not Horace is at the head. The enemy are in 


in | Witty with Iess laughter. Horace was the most nobly born, 


an |yet Albert had the better fortune, the mind that could acquire sight. Glory’ssunbright face gleams inthe front, while dishonor 
and infamy scowl in the rear. The orders to charge are given, 


-and at the very moment that the battle is about to join, the 
foaming, jaded, breathless courser of Horace, strains forward 
asif with alasteffort, and scems to have but just strength enough 
to whcel with his rider into his station. A faint huzza from 
the troop welcomed their leader. On, ye brave, on! 


Lapies’ companton.—The number b 
has an engraving the superior of which, we have found 
none of the annuals we have examined, cither of Americ 
or European production, and its literary contents will bear | and the circumspection that could pee aoe 
comparison with any publication of the kind. || Whom of the two did Matilda prefer? Yes she had a secret, 


Mrs. Ann S. Stephens formerly editor of the Portland ma- an undefined preference; yet did her inclinations walk so sis- 
gazine, is associated with Mr. Snowden in the management of terly hand in hand with her duties, that her spotless mind 
the Companion. ‘The announcement is made on the cover of could not divide them from each other. She talked the more 
the magazine, with a grace, creditable alike to the head and | of Horace, yet thought the more of Albert. As yet, neither | — 
heart of that accomplished lady. We welcome her again to | of the aspirants had declared themselves. Sir Oliver, Matil- The edges of the battle join. The esr the shout, the 
the editorial ranks, and hope contributors as well as paying /da’s father, soon put the matter at rest. He had his private groan, and the comying thunder of artillery, mingle in one 
subscribers may render the task easy, which she has underta- |and family reasons for wishing Horace to be the favored lover; deafening vig The smoke clears away—the charge is over 
ken with spirit and confidence. | but as he by no means wished to lose to himself and his daugh-  —the whirlwind has passed. Horace and Albert are both 

eo | ter the valued friendship of a man of probity and honor, he down, and the blood flows away from the wounds, and is 

Vane vrrenary macazine.—The boys of Yale have entered | took the delicate method of letting Albert understand that | drunk up by the thirsty soil. 
upon the third volume of their magazine, we wish them suc- every thing that he possessed,—his grounds, his house, and But a few days after this eventful battle of Waterloo, Ma- 
| all that belonged to them, were at his service. He eccepted | tilda, and Sir Oliver were in the drawing room. Sir Oliver 


cess and fine fun in its continuance. 
had read to his daughter, who was sitting in breathless agita- 


——— only his daughter. 
Faminy macazine.—T. A. Richards & Brother, Baltimore, | When the soldicrs called, and they were in the habit of tion, the details of the battle, and was now reading down 
This is a publication similar to the penny magazine contain- making their visits together, Sir Oliver had always some im. | slowly and silently the list of the dead and maimed. 
ng papers on different subjects, and an extensive variety of || provement to show Albert, some dog for him to admire, or | “Can you, my dear girl,” said he tumulously, “bear to hear 
plates, issued in parts on the first of every month, price 123 | .o.16 horse for him to try; and even in wet weather, there | very bad news?” 
cents per part. || was never wanting a manuscript for him to decipher, so that | She could reply in no other way than by laying down her 


: : | he was s o take hiz 1 > se,| head on her father’s shoulder, and sobbing out tlic almost inau- 
Tue wanperen is the title of a paper commenced in Bos.) 7& Was sure to take him out of the room or out of the house, | hes i ’ ig 


é ris ree . F -¢ Horace 2 Wi is dauchter, uttering some dis. | dible word—read.’ 
ton, to be conducted by that prince of wits William Comstock, and leave Horace alone with his daughter, uttering some dis. | 


who figured at the head of the Fglantine, until the publisher paraging remark, ina jocular same that Horace was fit only | Horace is mentioned a having been carly in the action, 
had the misfortune to offend him. His wanderings will be to dance attendance upon the ladies. — — and is —— missing. , - 
found exceedingly interesting. Long life and agreeable living | Albert understood all this, and submitted. He did not strive | “Horrible!” exclaimed the shuddering girl, and embrace: 
| to violate the rights of hospitality, to seduce the affections of her father the more closcly. 
SS the daughter, and outrage the feelings of the father. He was “And our poor friend, Albert, is dangerously wounded too,’ 
Gentieman’s MAGaziNe.—This periodical improves with not one of those who would enter the temple of beauty, and | said the father. 
every issue. The contributors continue to increase in nuin-. ynder pretence of worshipping at the shrine, destroy it. Acom- | Matilda made no reply, but as a mass of snow slips down 
ber and their papers bear a high literary stamp. We are) non place lover might have done this, but Albert had no com- | from its supporting bank—as silently, as pure, and alinost as 
pleased to learn that thus far, success far beyond the utmost mon place mind. But did he not suffer? O! that he suffered, i cold fell Matilda from her father’s arms, insensible upon the 
of their expectations, has attended the labors of the propric-) and suffered acutely,—his altered looks, his heroic silence, and , floor. Sir Oliver was not surpriscd, but much puzzled. He 
tors, in the establishment of their magazine. at times his forced gaiety too plainly testified. thought that she had not felt quite enough for her lover, but 
The following poetry is from the pen of Miss Catharine 1. | He kept his fame in the inmost recess of his heart, like a I too much for her friend. A few days after a Belgiuin officer 
Waterman, whose productions have greatly contributed to the lamp in a sepulehre, and which lighted up the ruins of his | was introduced by a mutual friend, and was presscd to dine 
happiness alone. H by Sir Oliver. As he had been present at the battle, Matilda 
To his daughter Sir Oliver spoke more explicitely. Her! would not permit her grief to prevent her mecting him at the 
affections had not been engaged; and the slight preference | table. Immediately shie entered the room—the oiticer started 


to him and his paper. 





interest of the work. 
THOU ART NOT WERE, 


The long, long nights are coming on. the time for mirth and song, 


} : . Stes . shen he 

The gathering round the household hearth of all the happy throng, that she began to feel stealing into her heart for Albert, had | and took every opportunity of gazing on her intently, when he 

‘ e ace of parted frie yhose light hearts glad the yei ie “Vw . : Ts ore, } id so, so incautiously, 
The meeting place of parted friend, whose lizht hearts giad the year | its nature changed at once. When she found that he could | thought himself unobserved. At last he did so, so incautious’) 


era ee en a ee ne ee i not approach her as a lover, she found to spring up for him in and ina manner so particular, that when the servants had with- 
| her bosom, a regard as sistcrly and ardent as if the same cra- |, drawn, Sir Oliver asked him if he had ever seen his daughter 
|| dle had rocked them both. She felt, and her father knew, that || before. —- 
} Albert’s was a character that must be loved, if not as a hus- | “Assuredly not, but most assuredly her romeo spe 
|| band, as a brother. | he, and he immediately produced the miniature which Hor- 
The only point upon which Matilda differed with her father, ‘ace had obtained from his mistress. , 
was as to the degree uf enconragement that ought to be|| ‘The first impression of both father and daughter was taat 
given to Horace. Horace was no more, and that the token had been entrusted to 


Again the winter fire illumes the scenes of other days, 

And well remember’d faces beam. before its cheerful blaze; 
It throws its wild and fitful gleams around the pictur’d walls, 
And there, upon a vacant seat, in startling brightness falls. 


There is a tone in music gone, a star from out our sky, 

That left us with thy gentle words, and with thy kindling eye, 
And sadly youthful voices fall upon our aching ear, 

Our lonely spot is desolate—because thou art not here. 
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the hands of the officer, by the dying lover, but he quickly un- 
deceived them, by informing them that he was lying desperate- 
|p, but not dangerously wonnded, at the farm house on the 
continent, and that in fact he had suffered amputation. 

vThen, in the name of all that is honorabie, how came you | 
by that miniature!” exclaimed Sir Oliver. 

«(, he had lost it to a notorious sharper at a gaming house 
at Brussels, on the eve of the battle, which sharper offered it | 
tome, as he said he supposed the gentleman from whom he won || 
it would never come to repay the largesum of money for which it 
was left in pledge. Though IU had no personal knowledge of col. 
Horace, yet, as I admired the painting, and saw that the jew-| 
els were worth more than the raseal asked for them I pur- 
chased it really with the hope of returning it to its proprietor | 
jf he should feel any value for it, either as a family picture, | 
or as some pledge of affection; but I have not yet had an op- | 
portunity of meeting with him.” 

«What an insult!” thought Sir Oliver. 

«What an escape!’ exclaimed Matilda, after the officer had 





¢ 


i 


finished his relation. 
I need not say that Sir Oliver immediately repurchased the 
picture, and that he had no further thoughts of marrying his | 





daughter to a gamester. I 
“Talking of miniatures,” resumed the officer, “a very ex- || 
traordinary occurrence has just taken place. A miniature has | 
astually saved the life of a gallant young officer of the same | 
regiment as Horace, as fine a fellow as ever bestrode «a char- | 
ger.” } 
“ffis name?” exclaimed Matilda, and Sir Oliver together. 

“Jt is Albert, and he is the second in command; a high fellow 
that same Albert.” 

“Pray, sir, do me the favor to relate the particulars,” said 1 
Sir Oliver; and Matilda looked gratefully at her father for the 
request. 

“0, I do not know them minutely,” said he, “but Ivbelieve || 
it was simply that the picture served his bosom as a sort of | 
breast plate, and broke the force ofa musket ball, but did not, | 
however, prevent him from receiving a very smart wound. 
The thing was much talked of for a day or two, and some 
joking took place on the subject; but when it was seen that| 
these railleries gave him more pain than the wound, the sub-| 
ject was dropped, and soon seemed to have been forgotten.” 

Shortly after the officer took his leave. | 

The recollections of Matilda were bitter. Her miniature i 
had been infamously lost, while the mistress of Albcrt, of'| 
that Albert whom she felt might, but for family pride, have | 
been her lover, was, even in effigy, the guardian angel of a 
life she loved too well. 

Months elapsed and Horace did not appear. Sir Oliver wrote 
tohim an indignant letter, and bade him consider all inter-|| 
course broken off for the future. He returned a melancholy || 
answer, in which he pleaded guilty to the charge—spoke of| 
the madness of intoxication—confessed that he was hopeless I 
and that he deserved tobe so; ina word, he was so humble, so des- ! 
ponding, so dispirited, that even the insulted Matilda was i 
softened and shed tears over his blighted hopes. And here} 
we must do Horace the justice to say, that the miniature was |, 
merely left in the hand of the winner, he being a stranger, as | 
a deposit until the next morning, but which the next morning | 
did not allow him to redeem, though it rent from him a limb, | 
and left him as one dead upon the battle ficld. Had he not | 
gamed his miniature would not have been lost toa sharper, the | 
summons to march would have found him at his quarters, | 
his harrassed steed would not have failed him in the charge, 
and in all probability his limb would have bcen saved, and i 
his love have been preserved. | 

A year had now elapsed, and at length Albert was announ.-| 
ced. He had heard that all intimacy had been broken off be-| 
— Horace and Matilda, but nothing more. | 

The story of the lost miniature was confined to the few | 
whom it concerned, and these few wished all memory of it| 
to be buried in oblivion. Something like a hope had returned | 
ire oge = was ged received by the father, | 
ike — y ren She remembered the broken, 

» and supposed him to be long and ardently attached 
to another, 

It was 
the sun 


| 
| 








ona summer evening, there was no other company, 
a “e setting in g'orious splendour. After dinner Ma. | 
etired only to the window, to enjoy, she said, that 
cain, drawing room could not afford. She spoke truly, 
ee : - not there. Her eyes were upon the declining 
’ ner soul was still in the dining room. | 
—oe Oliver and Albert arose from the table, and} 
; seated themselves near Matilda. 
“Come Albert the story of the miniature,” said Sir Oliver. || 


™ . bat? fully, truly, and unreservedly,” said Albert, looking 1 
Xtously at Matilda. 


i ~ . . . | 
duty called me away from the original, not often did I venture | 

. . if 
to gaze on the resemblance. ‘To prevent my secret being dis- |} 


| only to myself and the maker. 


|Sabres flashed over and around me—what cared I? 
| this on my heart, and a brave man’s sword in my hand—and | 


| noble field. 


| itself shall desert me.” 


‘meditative man, but tenacivus in the point which he has in || 





| KNOW THOU ART ANOTHER’S NOW, 
— 4 








“Of course.” 


“Offence or no offence,” said Albert, with a look of arch | 
i Original. 


I know thou art another’s now. 
Another’s smile now glads thy heart, 
And all forgot the sacred vow 
Thou mad’st to me, false thou art; 
But I, alas! can not forget— 
My soul unchanging loves thee yet. 


“Whom could this tale possible offend?” said Sir Oliver. 

“That Iam yet to learn. Listen.” 

As far as regarded Matilda, the last word was wholly su- | 
perfluous. She seemed to have lost every faculty but hearing. | 
Albert in a low, yet hurried tone, commenced thus: | 

“IT loved but was not loved. I had a rival that was se-' 
ductive. I saw that he was prefered by the father, and not in- | 
different to the daughter. My love I could not—I would not | 
attempt to conquer: but my actions, honour bade me control, | 
and I obeyed. The friend was admitted where the lover | 
would have been banished. My successful rival obtained the, 
miniature of his mistress. O, then, then I envied him, and | 
impelled by unconqucrable passion, I obtained clandestinely || 
from the artist, a fac simile of that which I so much envied | 
him. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I mingle with the light and gay, 
Whilst on my brow is wreathed a smile, 
And no one dreams that care doth prey 
Upon my bosom’s core the while; 
My thoughts are on the hours we met— 
My soul, unchanging loves thee yet. 


Though lost to me thy heart, and ne’er 
May I again enjoy thy love, 
Nought ever in this deep despair, 
My soul can from its passion muve; 
Yes—thou art false—hope’s sun hath set, 


It was my heart’s silent companion, and, when at last || 
But I unchanging love thee yet. 








“QUEEN OF THE WEST," 
We copy with much pleasure, from the Cincinnati Post, 
the following notice of that flourishing city and its institutions: 
Cincinnati amidst the wreck of matter of the last eight 
months, has kept on in the even tenor of her way, compara- 


covered by accident, I had the precious token enclosed in a! 
double locket of gold, which opened by a sceret spring, known || 
“I gazed on the lovely features on the dawn of the battle | 


day. I returned it to its resting place, and my heart throbbed | |. 5 j 
} tiv B “ 
proudly under its pressure. Iwas conscious that there I had Seely Sek ny Seay Ae ene a eae 


a talisman, and, if ever I felt as heroes feel, it was then—it | a a a ersten mas Sieaae: angen ate 
onan ‘thes | ward, and although her building improvements have not been 


| as extensive, as in some scasons, still their umber is respect 
able—say about one hundred and fifty—and their quality 
| good. 
1 But it is not in the number and architectural beauty of her 
\| private dwellings, and public buildings, that Cincinnati alone 
H excells; it is all tiat constitutes refinement and taste. It is 
in her Literature, her Authors, her Arts, her Artists, and her 
i numerous Literary, Scientific, and benevolent institutions,— 
| that has given her a name, not only among the cities of the 
|| great Valley, but of the civilized world, that will go down to 
| the most remote posterity. 


“On, on I dashed through the roaring stream of slaughter, | 


I had | 





come the worst, better I could not have died than on that 
The showers of iatcd balls hissed around me. 
Whatcared I? I looked around—to my fellow soldiers I trust- 
ed for victory, and my soul I entrusted to God, and—shall I 
own it? fur a few tears to my memory, I trusted, to the origi- 
nal of this my bosom companion. 

“She must have had a heart of ice, had she refused them,” 


said Matilda, in a voice almost inaudible from emotion. ; 
Albert bowed gracefully and thus continued,—“While I Her authors, her sculptors, her painters and her poets, both 
d - ’ . 3 " . : . . 
was thus borne forward into the very centre of the struggle, |)" number and excellence, vie with those of any other city in 
: | the Union. Her colleges, academics and schools in science, 
a ball struck at my heart—but the guardian angel was there, |) : = 
and it was protected; the miniature—the double case, even | arts and literature, are numerous and well conducted; but lest 
: : ; in .|| this should be thought too generalizing, we will descend to 
my flesh was penetrated, and the blood soiled the image of | : ates s : 
: pe ees at aA || some particulars, Cincinnati has four colleges, one of which 
that beauty, for whose protection it would have joyed to acgauen oa , 
| has become a nursery, from whence similar institutions, in 


~— | other Stat furnished with professors. She has a female 
. ‘ ae i States shed wi % 
The shattered case, the broken, the bloodstained miniature, || ee ee er I pane: 
. . +) 1-¢ || academy (Messrs. Pikct’s,) where every thing is not attempted 
are now dearer to me than ever, and so will remain until life |, : : ; 
to be taught, but where all that is useful, is. We judge from 


eee it. She has her s law, physic and anatom 
“May I look upon those happy catures that have inspired || i a - - weeps sighed ase . Ai 
’ 9 ‘| abundantly supplied with able professors in all their various 
and preserved a heart so noble? 


said Matilda in a low and| : : . 
MER 5? . “i || branches, her Mechanic’s Institute, from which hundreds of 
in distinct voice, that seemed unnatural to her from excess of 
emotion. 


Albert dropped upon one knce before her, touched the 


|| this most uscful class of citizens have received valuable in- 
| 
| struction. Also, academies exclusively for writing, and others 
spring, and placed the miniature in the trembling hand of 
Matilda. In an instant she recognized her own resemblance. 


| She has two museums, well stocked with 
She was above the affectation of talse modesty—her eyes filled ° 


.|| for book-keeping. 
with grateful tears—she kissed the encrimsoned painting, and | 


|| curiosities both of nature and art; and counts among her use- 
ful and benevolent institntions, upwards of fifty Societies, de- 
sobbed aloud—“Albert! this shall never leave my bosom. O 
my well—my long beloved:” 





voted to all those objects calculated to mitigate the sufferings 
| of our race, “improve tite morals, and to mend the heart;” and 
although last, not least, her Free Schools, unequalled in num- 
: | i d elegance of the buildings—buildings that 

In a moment she was in the arms of the happy soldier, hee —_—e ee : 7 8 

. ; | would pass for colleges in many places—and the number of 
while one hung over them with unspeakable rapture, bestow-|| |. 

|| their scholars. 

! 


ing that best boon upon a daughter’s love—“a father’s heart- | a ereheks = 4 ; P 
= P se | The commerce of Cincinnati is co-extensive with the Union, 


felt blessing.” ie . ; 
? = | and consists, in part, of exporting the productions of upwards 
| of one hundred factories, employed in almost every branch of 


manufacture to an aggregate amount exceeding eleven millions 


of dollars—in the exportation of pork and bacon of about 200, 


Description oF Bonaparte, by Mercier in 1804, “Bona-| 
parte is of the middle size, a little stooping, thin, of somewhat | 
a delicate frame, and nervous; his hair is of a deep mage ed 000 hogs, and an unlimited quantity of flour, corn, whiskey, 
falling over a large forehead; his eyes are large, dirk, quick 


| d : ae 
|| &e., &e., forming an aggregate of many millions. The ton- 
} j ali ¢ H H 4 tt > oS’ 5 
and piercing, aquiline nose, a raised chin, like that of Apollo} 


| nage built here last year was nearly cight thousand tons 


cae po ee lnannes cheeks, & voice untes- \| forming an item in the business of our city that alone is near- 
trained and composed, he listens attentively to those ne ly adequate to keep it onward in its progress. 
1 Such is Cincinnati, “the Queen of the West!” and one 
pee the largest and handsomest cities of the world. We 


speak to him, and answers brieily; his air is solemn, but open, 
he has not the austeritie which characterises the head of Bru-| 
i ue LOSS 
1 have scen four fifths of the cities of this Union, and hundreds 


tus; you may judge from his address that he is a temperate: 


in Europe, and for beauty of surrounding scenery, of location, 

broad and handsome streets, of private dwellings and public 
buildings, (population always to be taken into consideration,) 
| we have never seen her superior, or one that had any claims 


cage ” > ‘ rt . 7 ape v " : . 
_— vane ards the enemy, before whom he never knew fear; ‘to comparison with her, except Charleston, which, with about 
this fire is concentrated; he reserves it for great and strong I 


explosions, and it docs not imprint on his motions that rest- || ial 
lessness natural to men who are only ardent, and who have || 
not the faculty of seli-possession.” 


view; that his pale complexion reddens in a decisive action || 
that his body is all nerve, like that of the lion; that he fights || 
in the same way; that he is indefatigable, and flies like light- | 


! 


an equal population, possesses all that adorns, embellishes and 
kes life desirable and happy. 


—— 
| A stmite.—A southern writer says “the law buildings at Bal- 





Memory.—Memory and Hope are the two poems of the 
heart—its Paradise lost and Paradise regained. 


timore are curiously ornamented with iron railings,” happy 
precursors we suppose to the iron ornamented buildings up 
the falls. 
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56 THE MONUMENT: 





BY BENJAMIN 8. BULFLINCH- 
°Tis dawn of day! the hunter's horn. - 
Is heard in shadowy woods, 
Serene appears the ruddy morn, 
Smooth are the tepid floods! 
Aurora rises from his bed, 
His heavenly beams display, 
And doth renewed glories shed 
Upon the rising day! 


The fields are speckled o’er with flowers, 
Meadows retain their bloom; 

Come, let us rove thro’ roseate bowers, 
And muse amid the gloom! 

So grand and tranquil is the scene, 
Despair has fled away, 

And we will sport upon the green, 
For *tis the dawn of day! 


Softly meandering waters flow, 
Deep in yon lowly vale, 

Where the choicest violets grow, 
Sheltered from the gale: 

Hark! what music strikes my ear, 
All Nature doth rejoice; 

Her welcome melodies I hear, 
And hail the Robin’s voice! 


O, Fancy! when the morning breaks, 
Revive my soul again. 

When lovely Sol with yellow streaks 

Snlivens all the plain, 

Guide me thou nymph o’er fairy dells, 
Where satyrs sport and play, 

And little Cupids leave their cells 
When dawns the lovely day! 


Behold yon clouds of fleecy white, 
That seem to hide the sun, 

The early birds have ta’en their flight, 
And dreams of Morpheus flown: 

Now sounds of music wake the mind, 
I seem to tread on air; 

I leave all meaner joys behind, 
For those so passing fair! 


*Tis dawn of day! O, lady come, 
While time and health are thine, 

And wander thro’ the forest’s bloom, 
So sweet and so divine! 

Arise, and visit that retreat, 
Where flowerets are so gay, 

There Love and Friendship ever meet, 
For ’tis the dawn of day! 


THE INDIANS. 


These are many thousands of the aboriginal inhabitants 


of our country living in our Western frontier and after all | 


the labor that has been bestowed and the money that has 
been expended to effect their civilization, many of them re- 
main in but a partially moderated condition of savage life, and 
once in a while exhibit the native ferocity of their dispositions 
and habits, by murdering their white neighbors the legiti- 
mate objects of the protection of our government, upon whose 


_ heads they take revenge for the injustice, which they say and 


believe, our forefathers have done their dead sires and them- 
selves. Government has set apart a territory for their espe- 
cial accommodation, and thither many of them have removed. 
West ofthe Mississippi they have a country sufficiently exten. 
sive for their accommodation, and if properly attended to, or 
as some may say, if properly let alone, they may yet be happy 
in their native wilds. One of the best signs which they have 
ever exhibited of their satisfaction and willingness to be con- 
tented, is the demand they have lately made for a civil govern 
ment, one similar to our own so moderated as to suit their con- 
dition and capacities. The following upon this subject is 
from M’Coy’s register of Indian affairs:— 

Should the United States, as it is contemplated, provide for 
them a form of civil government, suited to their circumstan- 
ces, a few among each of the emigrant tribes, and many among 
some of them, would be found capable of filling responsible 
offices in the transaction of the affuirs of their government. 

The time is fully come for the adoption of this course. Ob- 
jections to it, founded upon the uncultivated condition of the 
minds of the Indians, if they ever had any weight, have none 
now. Multitudes of Indians well understand the value of pro- 
perty, duly appreciate the individuality of right in property, 
and desire its security hy equitable laws. Many of them 
desire to have a sufficient portion of land for a farm set off to 
tiem severally. ‘They deprecate the agency system, and its 
concomitant principles, so far as they exist among them. They 
are ready to become a component part of the Commonwealth 
of the United States They desire no special privilege to be 


granted to them, nor special restriction to be imposed upon 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 











| among themselves and us, as to allow them safely to take an | next vomiting huge columns of fire, In a few hours the 


equal place among existing States of the Uuion. mountain became dark again, for the fire, obeying the impulse 
| The organization of civil government among the tribes of'|| of the wind, was descending into the plains beyond the reach 
the Territory becomes more necessary, as the Indian popula-| of our view. At present towards the west, we hehold nothin 
tion increases. It has increased about 18,000 the last year, and| but masses of black coals, where a few days ago the landscape 
| the increase will probably be much greater the ensuing year.) was covered with a parched vegetation. Never did the Atlas 
It is known to every body that peace among Indian tribes| appear to me to wear so gloomy an aspect.” 
must ever be precarious upon the principles of savage life. || = — 
|| In order to tranquilize turbulent spirits, and to paralyze mis-| ‘THE cow IN THE Grog snor.—The Rev. Mr. Hunt, in an ad- 
| cheivous efforts, the tribes must be united under the influence | dress to the farmers of Delaware Co., said, a sight of their 
' of law; so that wrongs may be redressed without resorting to| beautiful fields and fine animals reminded him of a purchase, 
| the savage custom of retaliation. They must not be left as so! which he had made, of a very excellent cow. 
| many distinct communities, or petty sovereignties, each inde- | Having some little children to feed, and accommodated with 
pendent of all others. In such a state of things, physical | asmall pasture adjoining the house he had taken, he thought she 
' strength will be the ruling principle, and the tomahawk must | would be a great blessing. And while getting his cow home 
‘decide controversy. Their interests as a people must become | he asked the man who was driving her, ifhe had a cow. He re- 
| united, so that harmony of feeling may prevail. plied he had nct. 
| Suppose that the State of Missouri was disorganized, and|/ “Well,” said Mr. Hunt, “you have had one, and I can tell 
the inhabitants divided into nineteen bands, united under as| you where she is. She is in the grog shop.” 
| many chiefs, with their subordinates, no one any more under || “Why, how is that?” said the man. 
the restraint of law than the individuals of the several|) “Why, I will te!l you,” replied Mr. Hunt. “How much 
|| Indian tribes, and the whole unconnected with the States ad- | grog do you drink? Ten cents worth a day?” 
| joining them—would it be strange if, in such a state of anar- | “Yes, sir.” 
|| chy, we should become troublesome neighbors to one another,|| “Well, that is thirty-six dollars a year, as much as I gave 
"and to those around us? We could hope for nothing better| for my cow. Now, you got in debt at the grog shops and 





¥ among the Indians; because human nature is the same among | other places, and had to sell your cow to pay your debts; did’nt 


4 them that it is among us. you?” 

|| If, however, they become united amongst themselves, like}, He could not deny it. 

f the several counties of a State, and ifthe confederacy become | “There,” said I, “your cow is in the grog shop. And whent 
| a component part of the United States and Territories, all cause | you carried home your rum bill, and your wife asked you 
of quarreling among themselves, or of giving trouble to us,| where your cow was, and you had to tell her, in the grog 
would be as effectually excluded, as it is from tlie State of| shop, she felt any thing but happiness.” 

| Missouri at preseat. _ Lhave since learned that my conversation with this man 
|| ‘That they are prepared to become thus organized under a} did him much good.—Tempereance Recorder. 

| Territorial form of Government, there can be no doubt. The || ° — 
Choctaws, Cherokees, Crecks, Senecas, Weas, and Piankashas, || GENTLEMEN’s CosTUME 1N 1782.—The dress of the venerated 
| Peorias, and Kaskaskias, Ottawas, Shawanoes. Delawares,| John Hancock is thus described in the book entitled “Fami- 
| Patawatomies, and Kickapoos, embracing a population of liar Letters on Public characters.” At this time, (June, 1782,) 
|| about 44,484, may be said to subsist by domestic industry. about noon, Hancock was dressed in a red velvet cap, within 
| When the savage state has so disappeared that people obtain| which, was one of fine linen. The latter was turned up over 








| subsistence at their homes by agriculture, they are undoubt- 
||edly prepared to submit to laws. But should the matter be 
| delayed, upon the supposition of unfitness, so far from be- 
| coming better prepared, precisely the reverse must be the fact. 
Nothing can be gained in Indian improvement by delay in 
| this matter, and every thing may be lost. 
—— 
| A pLaIN on FirE.—The country about Bona in Africa, was 
lately set on fire by the Kabyles, partly to fertilize the soil 
and partly to provide themselves with a stock of coal and dry 
wood. A letter from Bona of the lst of September describes 
the conflagration. The French army was obliged to remove 
its position to prevent the destruction of its stores and ammu- 
nition. “Then followed a scene which it thus described: 
| “Fortunately, at about 6 o’clock the sirocco ceased, and a 
strong north-west wind sprung up, by which the conflagration 
was driven back to the hills. Without providential interposi- 
tion, all efforts to arrest the fiery torrent would have been in 
vain, and this calamity alone, by destroying a great part of 
the material for the expedition against Constantina, would pro- 
bably have rendered that expedition impossible for the present 
year. The conflagration now rolling towards the mountains, 
_ threatened the huts of the Kabyles. With our telescopes we | 
' could see these barbarians, in their ragged robes and brown | 
‘leathern apron, fleeing over the heights. ‘The men were la- 
den with their worldly wealth, the women with their younger | 
| children. It was towards midnight that the spectacle of the 
fiery mountains became most magnificent. Immense columns | 
of fire, driven along by the north wind, rose higher and high- 





er towards the summit of the hills. The gloomy Atlas appear- || 


ed to be stormed by a whole army of fiery giants. The wild) 


beasts fled from crag to crag, and the howling of the panic-| 


struck jackalls and hyenas could be distinctly heard in the 
town. Several hundred of white-headed vultures, driven from 
their eyries, flew screaming over the ftames, while the appear- 
ance of the scattered Kabyles, sometimes toward the summit 
‘of a hill, and sometimes nearer to the plain, where the fury of 
|the conflagration had wasted itseli, added to che picturesque 
leffect of the scene. The women with their long dishevelled 


‘the lower edge of the velvet one, two or three inches. He 
wore a blue damask gown lined with silk; a white stock, a 
| white satin embroidered waistcoat, black satin small clothes, 
| white silk stockings and red morrocce slippers.” He was at 
| this time about forty five years of age, 


Hasits.—Different nations have their different habits and 
what would seem most intolerably disgusting among some, 
appears to contain all the pleasure that others enjoy. What 
| would the native student of an American or English universi- 
‘ty say to the decorating of his apartments with some ten or a 
| dozen huge pipes, a host of mugs to hold his honest beer, and 
an ugly mastiff to bear him company in the lone watches of 
the night. This is custom among the universities of Ger- 
many. 


| 





| Femae swimminc.—-The inhabitants of St. Malo have lately 

been highly amused with the performance of a swimming 
|match between twu females—a naiade of that town and an 
English competitor of the same sex, who came all the way 
‘from Brighton on purpose. The price was a handsome dress 
| from one of the first milliners of Paris, and which was won 
by the French Mermaid. 





| Astronomy.—“Hallo! friend Smith,’ said a Bowery drover 
‘toa Flatbush farmer” what has brought you to town” 
“Why, I’ve come tosce the great sight to-night.’ Whatsight, 


| Smith?” Why, I read in the paper that you were going to 


‘have a Moon Eclipse, so I’ve come to New York to see 11!”— 
'N. Y. Daily News. 


| It is stated that the Bavarian troops and native soldiers in 
‘the service of King Otho of Greece do not suit well together, 
and that his majesty proposes to import “a batch of [Hessians 
from Hugary.” We cannot tell how Hessians froin Hungary 
may suit the views of the Grecian king, but would not suppose 
that hungry Hessians would be peculiarly agrecable to his 
| subjects with their stinted means.—American. 


| 





1 A testy old gentleman was ineessantly bothered by " 
ga 


neighbors with inquiries after his health; at last, loosin 
| patience with the most assiduous of these inquirers, “Tell 





hair, their blue-stained faces, and their long fluttering gar- 
ments, standing out in bold relief from the murky glare of the 
‘mountain, appeared more haggard and more spectral to my 
eye, than they had ever done before, 

“Towards one o’clock the fire reached the cork trees on the 


‘your master,” said he to the servant, “with my corapliments, 
that I am pretty well this morning, and shall continue so for 


| 


|twenty-one mornings to come.” 
| 


| 





| Gaming is a magical stream; if you do but wade far enough 


i! 7 . . . . . ; 
them, further than what would be necessary to their welfare, | top of the hills, and instantly the whole western ridge of the} into it to wet the soles of your fect, there is an influence @ 


until the effects of the peculiar disabilities under which they 


| . . . 
|| Atlas seemed converted into a chain of volcanoes, now hurling 


‘the water which draws you almost irresistibly in deeper and 


have hitherto been placed shall have so far disappeared, both||up to the sky thick masses of yellow grey smoke, and in the |! deeper, till you are sucked into the roaring vortex and perish. 
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